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Characteristics of Village Life.
24,  Almost everywhere in India it would appear that, from
time   immemorial,   the   rural   population   has   lived   in   small
villages,   the  mud  or   bamboo   houses   of  which   are  huddled
together in a more or less compact area situated in the midst of
the   fields   which   provide   the   means   of  livelihood   to   their
occupants.   The farms and farmsteads which are so prominent
a feature of the rural life of Western countries are almost entirely
absent.*    There is no obvious link between the home of the
individual cultivator and the fields he tills.    His house is in the
village, and the fields which make up his small holding ?re
scattered over the area of land attached to it.    In the south and
east, holdings average about five acres; elsewhere not more than
half of them exceed this limit.    Most of the 500,000 villages have
not yet been touched by metalled roads or railways; post offices
are many miles apart; and telegraph offices still more distant
from each other.    Except in the north-west, the whole of tho
country is. dependent on the monsoon, and all major agricultural
operations are fixed and timed by this phenomenon.    Unless
perennial irrigation is available, climatic conditions thus restrict
agricultural operations to a few months of the year.    Under the
prevailing system of tillage, the small holdings do not provide
occupation for more than half the time of the cultivator.    The
urban   population   being   relatively   small,   the   demand   for
agricultural produce for final consumption in the towns is slight
in comparison with the whole volume of production.    Circum-
stances therefore have combined to maintain what is, in largo
measure, a self-sufficing type of agriculture.
25.  There   have  been   many   developments  in   the   Indian
countryside since the government of India passed in 1858 from
the hands of the East India Company to those of the Crown,
but the main characteristics of village life are still those of the
centuries anterior to British rule.    Each village tends to be self-
containgd; in each will usually be found some  persons  with
permanent title in the land, either as owners or .tenants with
hereditary occupancy rights; of these, some cultivate all they
hold, others with larger areas at their disposal rent out to tenants,
on! a yearly agp?eement, a part or the whole of their lands; below
these in the scale are agricultural labourers, frequently of different'
castes from the actual cultivators; some of these have acquired
small plots in proprietary right or permanent tenure; some have
a field or two on rent; many are members of the depressed
classes; some work in the fields only at times of pressure, and
are,mainly engaged in crafts such as leather work, or in. tasks
regarded as menial.   The vast majority of the peasants live in
debt>to the moneylender, who is often established in their midst.
Included   in   the   village   population   will   be   certain   village
* The/ chief  exceptions  are on the Malabar  Coast and  in  parts of
Bengal.    (See Bengal Census of 1921, p. 124.)